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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

TEXAS 

The English Section of the Texas State Teachers' Association has 
authorized a committee to investigate the teaching of English in Texas. 
The committee has sent out more than five hundred questionnaires to 
high schools in the state and is now digesting the accumulated material 
for a report which will be published in bulletin form during the present 
year. The report will be a fairly comprehensive study of the equipment 
of the schools in library and other facilities; of the personnel, training, 
experience, salaries, etc., of the teachers; of the methods of teaching 
grammar, composition, and literature; and of the general views of the 
teachers as to the aims of English teaching. Members of the committee 
represent the colleges, both state and denominational, the normal schools, 
and the high schools. Professor Robert A. Law, of the University of 
Texas, is the chairman of the committee. 

The following papers were read at the last meeting of the English 
Section of the Texas State Teachers' Association, which met at Waco 
on December i, 1917: "English Teaching in Texas: A Preliminary 
Report of the Committee on the Teaching of English in Texas," R. A. 
Law, University of Texas; "Some Suggestions Concerning the Teaching 
of English," 0. D. Wannamaker, Southern Methodist University, Dallas; 
"Better Speech Campaigns," Kate Fullinwider, Paris High School, Paris; 
"The Use of the Library in the Teaching of English," W. S. Donoho, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton; "Literature in the High School," 
A. J. Armstrong, Baylor University, Waco. 

The University of Texas publishes from time to time an English 
Bulletin, which contains papers of interest to the teachers of English. 
Number 4 of this bulletin has just appeared. It contains the first three 
papers read at the Texas English Section meeting as chronicled in the 
preceding note, and in addition reprints Dr. Stith Thompson's article 
on "The Notebook System of Theme Correcting" as it appeared in 
the English Journal of December, 1917. So long as the edition lasts the 
Texas English Bulletin may be obtained free of charge by addressing the 
Chairman of the Publications Committee, University of Texas, Austin. 
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The officers of the English Section of the Texas State Teachers' 
Association for 1918 are: President, Gates Thomas, Southwest Texas 
State Normal School, San Marcos; Vice-president, W. S. Donoho, Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts, Denton; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Genevieve 
Warren, Bremond. 

KANSAS 

The Kansas Association of Teachers of English has undertaken a 
survey preliminary to the determination of minimum essentials in the 
English work of the elementary schools as well as the secondary schools. 
Last summer a committee of the Association acting with the State 
Department of Education made extended revision of the high-school 
courses in English, and the results are now being tested for further 
revision. Everything that is done in this direction is intended to har- 
monize with the work of the National Council Committee on Economy 
of Time, and Miss Elizabeth Hodgson of Wichita may be regarded as a 
connecting link between the Kansas work and that of the Council. 

Before the survey thus undertaken can go forward it will be necessary 
to make considerable changes in the organization of the Kansas Associa- 
tion to bring it into conformity with the recently adopted plan of the 
Kansas State Teachers' Association to substitute four district meetings 
each year for a single central meeting. It will be easy for the English Asso- 
ciation to have a Round Table program in each district, but it will be 
impossible for it to carry out its permanent policies and activities except 
under some unified central direction. To this end it is proposed that 
each district elect a certain number of members of a central executive 
committee, half of them each year, each to serve two years; and that 
this executive committee elect the officers and carry on all Association 
business except such as is purely local. A special meeting will be held 
at Topeka to take action regarding both the revision of state courses in 
English and the reorganization of the English Association. 

NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 

The New York City Association of Teachers of English is having a 
prosperous and valuable year under the guidance of President Dudley 
H. Miles and Secretary William P. Wharton. A large number of com- 
mittees are at work on some interesting problems, including oral English, 
under the leadership of Dr. C. R. Gaston; supervision, Dr. W. W. Fisher; 
contemporary literature, Miss Stella Center; and literature and Ameri- 
can ideals, Miss Adele Marie Shaw. Three meetings have been held so 
far, that in September being addressed by Mr. Edwin Rogers Embree, 
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secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, that in November by Professor 
John Erskine, of Columbia, and that in February by Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale. All these meetings, held on Saturday mornings 
in the beautiful auditorium of the Lord and Taylor Store on Fifth Avenue, 
have been well attended. 

The English teachers of New York City are now working under the 
new syllabus adopted last summer. This is a slight modification of the 
state syllabus and includes for the first time a set of minimum require- 
ments in composition, drawn up by a committee of the New York City 
Teachers Association and adopted by the city superintendents without 
modification. 

Our pride in this achievement is somewhat modified by the fact that 
at the same time the superintendents adopted a syllabus in oral English 
which contradicts or needlessly supplements ours at various points, 
but we hope such contradictions will be straightened out at some time 
in the future. 

We have another interesting situation here in the fact that beginning 
next June we shall be able to substitute certification in literature for 
the state examinations which have been a feature of our regents 
system for many years. We shall still have to present our students for 
the state examinations in composition and rhetoric, but it will be an 
immense relief not to be obliged to get up a careful preparation of our 
classes in the books for reading and study. 



ITEMS MORE OR LESS PERSONAL 

The Maryland Council is, like the Kansas Association, working 
vigorously at the problem of minimal essentials. W. H. Wilcox, State 
Normal School, Towson, wishes to correspond with others similarly 
engaged. 

The celebrated English poet, Mr. John Masefield, is at present tour- 
ing the United States as an accredited lecturer from the British govern- 
ment. He has spent many months in active service at the front in the 
present war, and he lectures on "The War and the Future," usually 
following his lecture with readings from his own writings. After 
touring the East and the Middle West he has proceeded through Texas 
by the southern route to California. He will return to England 
in May. 

J. M. Manly, Head of the English Department in the University of 
Chicago, now officially described as Captain Quartermaster, Officers' 
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Reserve Corps, War College Division, is engaged in deciphering inter- 
cepted code messages from and to our enemies. He is reported as 
remarkably successful, but of course details are not given out. 

H. E. Secherson, of the Lynchburg, Virginia, High School, is on leave 
for a year to do Y.M.C.A work in France. 

Mr. Stockton Axson, professor of English literature in Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, is at present on leave of absence to engage in executive 
war work in Washington. He is the secretary of the American Red Cross 
Society and is rendering valuable service to the cause. 

In the December number of the English Journal, by an inadvertence 
the high school textbook called American Literary Readings, edited by 
L. W. Payne, Jr., was attributed to the Macmillan Co., as publishers, 
instead of to Rand McNally & Co., of Chicago. 

Mr. John Mantle Clapp, formerly professor of English in Lake 
Forest, and later director of the American Speech League, is a welcome 
addition to the New York circle of those who are interested in the best 
things in English. Although Mr. Clapp is engaged in business he finds 
time to attend English conferences and to address schools and gather- 
ings of English teachers on his specialty, the American voice. His 
address at Atlantic City is widely praised, and a recent talk before the 
students of Richmond High School was most valuable. 

In an attempt to make the New York City training schools more 
serviceable to the teachers, a number of graduate courses are being 
offered to the teachers of the elementary schools. Dr. Roland S. Kayser 
of the Jamaica Training School, vice-president of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English, is giving some of these courses. 

Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, author of English Composition as a Social 
Problem, formerly of the Milwaukee Normal School, and recently a 
graduate student at Columbia, is at the head of the English department 
of the Lincoln School in New York. This is the school which is run 
under the auspices of Teachers College to work out some of the Flexner 
ideas in education. 

The John W. Wrenn private library, which has for many years been 
one of the most highly prized collections of old and rare books in Chicago, 
was recently bought for a cash consideration of $225,000 by Major 
George W. Littlefield, a philanthropist of Austin, Texas. Major Little- 
field is a regent of the University of Texas, and his purpose in buying 
the library was to present it to this institution to be kept intact as a 
research collection. In ordinary times, it is said, the collection would 
have brought twice the sum paid for it. It contains over 5,300 volumes, 
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among them a number of rare Shakespearean quartos and folios, and 
also many other rare and elegant Elizabethan and seventeenth-century 
first editions. 

THE PERIODICALS 

education: the mastery of the arts of life 

The Atlantic Monthly continues to provide a forum for the discussion 
of fundamental educational questions. An article in the March number, 
by Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, is peculiarly sensible. It is also delightful in 
form. Mr. Morgan is an engineer who has been studying schools and 
who has been instrumental in founding in Dayton, Ohio, an institution 
to embody his ideas. He feels, as so many now do, that the school as an 
institution has become exceedingly artificial. Having lost sight of the 
connection between school activities and life itself, educators too fre- 
quently depend upon a mythical discipline of the mental powers. At 
the other extreme, moreover, are a few radicals who would depend 
entirely upon children's native instincts and would pursue a policy of 
laissez faire. Mr. Morgan is a moderate progressive who, while train- 
ing children in the practical arts of life, does not fail to evaluate beauty 
and culture. His point of view is suggested by this quotation: "Drill 
and routine cannot be eliminated and leave training normal or complete, 
but generally they can be given value in the pupil's estimation." The 
school course, he thinks, should be made up mainly of "projects" or 
adventures, just as life itself is made up. 

formal discipline and the teaching of literature 

At the meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English in Boston, March 17, 1017, Professor Ernest C. Moore delivered 
an address on "Formal Discipline and the Teaching of Literature." 
This has now been published in School and Society under date of February 
16. In general, Professor Moore holds that there is no such thing as 
formal discipline; that when an ability is trained in one situation the 
results of that training will be shown in other situations having points 
of likeness. In so far as the new situation is like the old it is identical 
with it and therefore in no strict sense can there be said to be transfer. 
"We study literature today," he says, "because the Greeks in their 
wisdom made it a permanent part of the course of study of all civilized 
people, and we study it for essentially the same reasons as they. They 
were wiser than we in making much of the reading of the poets and 
they were wiser than we in making much of the content of literature and 
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little of its form." Professor Moore makes the interesting suggestion 
that the modern teaching of English would have been entirely different 
and much more vital if our Renaissance parents had unearthed Plato 
instead of Quintilian's Institutes of Oratory to use as a basis of their school 
work in literature and composition. Then our education would have 
been Greek rather than Roman, and we should have avoided employ- 
ing the Roman machinery of literary manipulation. 

ENGLISH IN THE LIGHT OF THE WAR 

A number of recent articles in the periodicals are devoted to the 
subject of patriotism in the English classroom. The High School Journal, 
published by the University of North Carolina, is conducting a series 
of articles entitled "Relating the English Course to the World Crisis." 
The first of these, published in January, was written by Professor Norman 
Foerster on "American Literature and the World Crisis." Professor 
Foerster takes the ground that in teaching English literature we may 
teach it primarily as literature and secondarily as a reflection of social 
thought, while in teaching American literature we can well afford to 
emphasize social thought at the expense, if need be, of purely literary 
value. American literature should be connected with the work in 
American history. Probably a whole year should be devoted to our 
own writers, though the easier classics should be distributed through 
the earlier years. The article includes a course of study and a series 
of references for the teacher. 

The second article in this series was contributed by Professor Edwin 
Greenlaw under the title "The School and the Spirit of Democracy." 
He contends that the school and the college cannot live in a world remote 
from the life of today. Our school work should have a definite objective. 
The nation itself has become a great school. A similar radical trans- 
formation should take place in our educational institutions. Professor 
Greenlaw proceeds to give a full outline for the study of the historical 
background, the background in literature, the value of the common man, 
and the spirit of liberty, the whole culminating in an attempt to realize 
the significance of what is going on in Russia. He would have the 
students themselves set free to work on various topics outlined. Com- 
position should come naturally into play in connection with interpretative 
activities. 

Suggestions of a similar character are to be found in the New England 
Leaflet for February. Mr. A. B. de Mille, of Milton Academy, writes 
on "War Books in the Schools." Having faced the question as to 
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whether war shall be brought into the school or not, he decided that 
it was actually in, for the pupils were reading war books and talking 
about them. He therefore permitted the pupils to vote as to which 
books they should prefer to discuss and then made assignments by groups 
according to the following classification: (1) stories of the war written 
by soldiers, (2) the work of the war correspondent, (3) the naval side 
of the great war, (4) books revealing the personality of the author, (5) 
fiction and verse, (6) the case against Germany. 

BETTER SPEECH 

An interesting experiment in developing an ideal of better speech 
is reported from the University of Virginia. The effect was made during 
the summer session of 191 7 and is described in the Virginia High School 
Bulletin for February, 1918, published at the university. The writer 
of the account, Miss Elberta Walker, of the James Wilson Normal School 
in Washington, D.C., says that the idea of a speech campaign was 
obtained from an article by Miss Claudia E. Crumpton in the English 
Journal for February, 191 7. During three days an extra effort was made 
by all English teachers in the summer session to correct errors which 
had been heard. Posters were made by the applied arts department, 
with such slogans as "Watch your speech," "Dropping G's, bad for 
speech health." On Friday evening a series of acts were performed upon 
the library steps, such as having the Pied Piper charm away all the pests 
of bad speech which were swarming over the rostrum, and singing, to the 
tune of "Dixie," a special stanza on better speech, which ran as follows: 

We pledge good speaking to the land of cotton, 

That all bad language be forgotten, 

And away, and away, and away from Dixie land. 

In Dixie land where I was born 

All words and phrases held in scorn 

Shall away, shall away, shall away from Dixie land. 

I'm glad I live in Dixie! 

Hooray! Hooray! 

In Dixie land I'll take my stand, 

For "Better Speech" in Dixie. 

Hooray! Hooray! 
We'll speak just right in Dixie. 

MEASUREMENTS IN ENGLISH 

Among the recent articles on measurements in English two found in 
School and Society are specially interesting. The first, published on 
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February 2, is an account by W. W. Thiesen of the improving of teachers' 
estimates of composition specimens with the aid of the Trabue Nassau 
County Scale. Twelve compositions were selected from Thomdike's 
one hundred and fifty specimens and were graded both with and without 
the scale. The writer believes that the results warrant the statement 
that a little practice with the scale actually improves teachers' judg- 
ments. One hundred and fotty-seven of the one hundred and eighty 
individual ratings required were too high without the scale, while only 
ninety-five were too high with it. Fourteen of the fifteen teachers 
engaged in the experiment seemed to make definite progress. 

The other article is by Frederick S. Breed, of the University of 
Chicago, and has to do with a comparison of two methods of measuring 
comprehension in reading. The two methods referred to are those 
of Starch and Thomdike, respectively. The first is a reproduction 
method and the second a question method. The investigator under- 
took to discover whether the same abilities were measured by both scales 
and reached the conclusion that they are not. In the absence of other 
evidence Professor Breed thinks that the question method is the more 
reliable as a test of reading ability, but feels that further investigation 
is necessary before either of the reading scales can be used with con- 
fidence. 

In this connection attention may well be called to a "Report on the 
Use of the Kansas Silent-Reading Tests with over 100,000 Children," 
by Walter S. Monroe, in the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
December. The Kansas tests are those devised by Mr. F. J. Kelly 
and worked over by Mr. Monroe. The general conclusion arrived at 
is that these tests are fairly safe as indices of quality but do not throw 
much light upon rate. It is admitted that the material for the tests 
is drawn from a kind of reading that involves definite reasoning pro- 
cesses. 

FLUENCY, ACCURACY, AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 

The important feature of R. L. Lyman's article on "Fluency, 
Accuracy, and General Excellence in English Composition" in the 
February School Review is the report of his own investigation of 322 
Freshmen themes in the high schools of the University of Chicago, of 
Bloomington and Winnetka, Illinois, and of Vinton, Iowa. These 
themes were minutely analyzed as to length and number of errors and 
rated as to general excellence. Within each school Professor Lyman 
finds a decided corelation between fluency as measured by the number 
of words written in the fifteen minutes allowed and accuracy as measured 
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by the ratio of errors to the number of words written. He finds, also, 
a correlation between fluency and general excellence, and one between 
accuracy and general excellence. Professor Lyman undertook the 
investigation to determine which of these three elements should have 
the primary stress. While the data do not make possible a positive 
answer to this question, Professor Lyman leans toward the "fluency 
first" doctrine. "Instead of teaching mechanics first, fluency second, 
and general excellence third, it is possible that we ought to reverse the 
order of emphasis. Create the conditions of excellent expression by 
giving children the materials and the audience; give them the assurance 
that their work is to have publicity and permanence; establish the con- 
ditions of fluent expression above all by removing, during the writing 
of the rough draft at least, the terrifying consciousness of language 
errors. Put proofreading and language drill where they belong, as final, 
not initial, processes; make them, as the Committee on Reorganization 
says, 'matters of careful scrutiny.' " 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education has come from the press of the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Part I, "The Third Report of the 
Committee on Economy of Time in Education" may be obtained for 
seventy-five cents, net, and Part II, "The Measurement of Educational 
Products," for ninety cents, postage extra. — War Information Series, 
No. g, published by the Committee on Public Information, Washington, 
D.C., is a home reading-course for citizen soldiers. Prepared by the War 
Department. — Bulletin of the Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, Vol. Ill, No. 1, is devoted to grammar in the elementary 
school. By Walter Barnes. — Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. g, 191 7, 
"Department-Store Education," by Helen Rich Norton, may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., for 
fifteen cents; Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 2g, 1917, "Practice 
Teaching for Teachers in the Elementary Schools," for ten cents. — The 
Committee on Public Information, Washington, D.C., has issued a one- 
hundred-and-fifty-page pamphlet on Conquest and Kultur: Aims of the 
Germans in Their Own Words. — In its Bulletin for January, 1918, the 
American Association for International Conciliation has reprinted Lord 
Lansdowne's letter to the Daily Telegraph, with a reply by Cosmos in the 
New York Times, and President Wilson's address of December 4, 1917, 
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to Congress. — The University of North Carolina issues as No. 10 of its 
own War Information Series a set of selections appropriate for speaking in 
the public schools on the Lee, Lincoln, and Washington anniversaries. — 
Supervised Study is a twenty-page pamphlet by H. L. Miller, principal of 
the Wisconsin High School and assistant professor of education in the 
University of Wisconsin. — Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education is 
the rather striking title of a report by the Institute of Public Service, 50 
Chambers Street, New York, upon the present actual employment of 
progressive methods in the schools of this country. Concrete and pro- 
fusely illustrated. — Boston School Document No. 22, 1917, is devoted to 
the "Value to the Teacher, Principal, and Superintendent, of Individual 
and Class Records from Standard Tests in Arithmetic." To be obtained 
from the Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement, 
for seven cents. — Volume III, No. 1 of the University of Virginia Record, 
Extension Series, is "A Study of School Recesses," by Professor W. H. 
Heck. — H. A. Hollister, high-school visitor of the University of Illinois, 
has sent out as University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 15, "The 
Proceedings of the High-School Conference" of last November. — "A 
Concept of National Service," by S. Stanwood Menken, and " Women's 
Place in Our Crisis," by Susanna Cocroft, are two striking numbers of 
the Patriotism Through Education Series issued by the National Security 
League, 19 W. 44th Street, New York. — Bulletin No. 60 of the University 
of South Carolina is devoted to "Debating for High Schools," by Henry 
C. Davis and Reed Smith. 



